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For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, NO. X. 
ENGAGING IN LAW-SUITS. 

Tue Farmers of New England in general, are 
goo apt to contend with each other in the law ; and 
to refer, even the most trifling controversies be- 
tween them, to the decisions of Courts of Justice. 
But they ought to guard against this ruinous prac- 
tice, as they would against the greatest disappoint- 
ments and misfortunes. For if they will attend to 
the fruits of this unhappy passion, they will see 
that but few, if any, have been benefitted, while 
multitudes have been utterly ruined by it. So 
great are the unavoidable expenses of time, counsel, 
witnesses, attendance, fees of officers, and so 
many the vexations of minds, that in general, a 
man had better compound with his neighbor in a 
quiet and peaceable manner, and give him his coat, 
although he had previously taken away his cloak, 
than submit to the manifold evils which may pos- 
sibly arise from a process in law. But you will 
say, he may gain the cause, and then—to which 
it may be replied, he may lose it and then.— 
Farther you may observe, that there are certain 
characters, with which you are obliged to be con- 
nected occasionally, who are so given to conten- 
tion that it is next to impossible to keep up an 
amicable correspondence with them. They will 
encroach, deceive, oppress, and pay no conscien- 
tious regard to their conduct and engagements. 
Doubtless there may be such characters: but if 
you know them, it must be your own fault, in 
some measure, if difficulties arise between you 
and them. It is imprudent to have any great in- 
timacy, or much to do with a man of a dishonest, 
contentious spirit. And yet it must be acknow- 
ledged, that it may sometimes be a duty which 
you owe to the public, as well as to yourself, to 
oppose his base and dishonest attempts. As, 
where a man challenges the title you have to your 
lands, when he might as well claim the lands and 
tenements of any other neighbor—to oppose, and 
if possible, suitably punish such a cliaracter, so 
avaricious and wicked, every man ought always to 
be ready and willing. Such men in neighbor- 
hoods and in society, are like foxes and wolves in 
a flock of sheep: and we have to lament the lot of 
that man who is obliged to come forward, and to 
expose them at his own expense. But to avoid the 
vexations and expenses which unavoidably follow 
from suits and processes in law, “study to be 
quiet, and to do your awn business—keep your 
shop, and your shop will keep you.” Avoid taverns, 
horse races, shooting matches and gaming tables. 
Pay all your little, as well as your greater debts 
punctually. Give your laborers their hard earned 

wages daily, or at least, weekly ; and close all your 
accounts with every man, at the close of every 
year. Use the creatures and goods of your neigh- 
bor, when hired, or borrowed, as carefully, or 
more carefully, than you would if they were your 
own—be truly charitable, and look upon all men 
as your brethren. Accustom yourselves to do 
little favors for your neighbors, and without any 
expectations of reward from them. Overlook 
things said and done by them, when they were 


angry, mistaken, or heated with liquor. Never 
attempt to take the advantage of them, however 
they may expose themselves ; but throw the 
mantle of charity over their weaknesses. Remem- 
ber that you also are a man ; and that benevolence 
is the law of your nature. Above all things, make 
it your study and endeavor, to regulate and con- 
trol your passions and appetites. An example of 
this kind, may be followed by your neighbors ; and 
if it should, it would put an end to contentions of 
all kinds; and save you from the expenses and 
vexations of the law: which, though necessary and 
good in itself, may prove the most permanent 
source of distress, to those who rashly and wan- 
tonly engage in it. 

(> “For every thing you buy or sell, let 
or hire, make an exact bargain at first ; and be not 
put off to an hereafter by one that says to you, 
we shall not disagree about trifles.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE SELECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF A 
FARM. 

Upon a proper selection of his farm, the com- 
fort and prosperity of a husbandman mostly de- 
pend ; of course every one cannot be guided by 
the same rules in these matters, but there are 
some general principles which it is believed are 
applicable to every case, and it is to be regret- 
ted that among an intelligent community they are 
so often disregarded. The wretched appearances 
of many of our farms—buildings ruinous and un- 
sightly, soil weedy and unproductive, fences fallen 
and falling—are to be ascribed in a great measure 
to one vast and prevalent failing, viz. the posses- 
sion of too many acres. An extensive farm does 
not consequently prove a valuable one ; it is not 
the number of acres cultivated, but the manner in 
which they are cultivated, that should engage the 
energies of the farmer—for the product of one 
acre thoroughly husbanded is superior to the pro- 
duce of six managed in the common way. 

Another oversight which causes much trouble 
and perplexity, is the disproportion which the dif- 
ferent parts of a farm bear toward each other. 
The pasture is too extensive for the other grass 
lands and hay must be purchased, perhaps at an 
advanced price, to support the stock through win- 
ter, or a portion of that stock must be sold to pre- 
serve the remnant from starvation. The tillage is 
too confined to yield the crops which are actually 
necessary for the home consumption, and the barn 
or the wood lot must supply the deficiency. These 
are staring facts, but they are nevertheless true 
and of often occurrence. 

Another subject which demands notice, is the 
want of capital among our husbandmen at their 
outset. This, though it cannot rightly be termed 
a failing, is in the most literal sense of the word 
an oversight. Farming requires capital as well as 
any other business, and a want of it often pro- 
duces disappointment and failure. Ready money 
in this occupation as in every other breeds more, 
or to say the least, makes a great saving. Build- 
ings must be repaired, tools must be purchased, 
and various other matters furnished ; and if the 
farmer, to answer his wants, has to part with a por- 
tion of his crops at an unseasonable time, and in an 





overstocked market, he feels the evil consequences 
for a long time. And how is this to be avoided 
ask one and another? In this way—never pur- 
chase a farm till you can pay for it without sum- 
moning the last cent from your purse, unless you 
have a speedy prospect of realizing a moderate 
and sure income, a part of which can be saved to 
defray unlooked-for expenses. 

There is one more general cause of the dis- 
reputable appearance of so many of our farms, 
and it is the one most to be lamented—it is an 
actual ignorance of many important agricultural 
subjects, No farmer who reads the experiments 
and suggestions of others and prosecutes observa- 
tions and researches of his own, need remain in 
ignorance of any division whatsoever of his em- 
ployment. True, he may not be expert and 
thorough in every thing, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that he will, but he may easily have a gene- 
ral knowledge of the principles of every subject 
included in the term, Agriculture. There are 
many who neither strive to better themselves by 
instruction and hints from others, or by a minute 
attention to the subject on their own part; on 
such men you can place no hope, and you regret 
their negligence not so much on their own ac- 
count, as on account of the ruinous example they 
offer to those under their direction and in their 
immediate vicinity. It is not impossible for the 
seeds of an evil tree to germinate, or for the va- 
pors of a poisonous plant to spread far and wide. 

Having noticed some of the principal causes 
of bad husbandry, I shall now offer a few general 
remarks on the selection and management of a 
farm. 

In purchasing a farm, let your main object be 
to obtain one of a moderate size and suitably di- 
vided. The soil of course should be a primary 
object of consideration, but as there are various 
kinds adapted to the growth of various crops, no 
general rule can be consistently urged on this 
point. A good orchard is a vast acquisition to a 
farm, and enhances its value both to the purchaser 
and the seller; especially to the former, if he is 
desirous to escape the incessant trouble attendant 
upon the management of a young orchard, and is 
capable of prizing such an immense source of 
pleasure and profit. Amongst other things to be 
noticed in viewing a farm, is the supply and situa- 
tion of water in pastures; this is oftentimes over- 
looked, though nothing conduces more to the well- 
being of cattle, than a good and commodious sup- 
ply of fresh and wholesome drink, and a suffi- 
ciency of scattering trees whose shade they can 
frequent in the heat of the day. It is a too com- 
mon thing even to escape the notice of the casual 
passer-by, to find poor and deficient pasturage, not 
because the land is too barren to yield sweet and 
wholesome nutriment, but simply, because the 
same spot is used by generation after generation 
for the same purpose, without being assisted in 
any one way—or because it is continually over- 
stocked. At the present day, a thrifty wood lot is 
an indispensable appendage to a good farm. As 
our forests are gradually disappearing, the value 
of this important article begins to be appreciated ; 
in former days, extravagance in the consumption 
of wood was general, and at the present time im 
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some tracts of our country the waste continues ; 
in the thickly settled parts a searcity is beginning 
to be felt, and if the injudicious and prodigal 
method of felling and consuming this article is 
continued where it is now plenty, that scarcity 
will increase till our markets are seantily supplied 
at an enormous price. In selecting a farm, then, 
bear in mind that, though an orchard can be 
planted, and good and durable fences erected, yet 
it is not an easy matter to make good soil; it is 
not a few years which will put you in possession 
of a handsome wood lot, nor generally a small sum 
of money which will supply a pasture destitute of 
natural streams with a good and commodious 
watering-place. 

Upon the management of a farm, too much can- 
not be said; different individuals will pursue dif- 
ferent courses, but notwithstanding this circuin- 
stance, there are some general principles a neglect 
of which will universally and inevitably cause ruin 
In the first place diligence and 
active, untiring zeal to accomplish the tasks which 
are ever before the husbandman, are indispensably 
necessary, and may be rightly termed the main- 
spring of agricultural mechanism. A sluggard and 
a loiterer never succeed ; the one begins his work 
late, and the other is forever about it. Again— 
intelligence, an understanding of his work, is espe- 
cially requisite for the farmer, if he wishes to per- 
form that work easily and well; this he can only 
gain by strict attention and a desire to profit by 
the experiments of others, as well as by his own 
experience, Let theory and practice be combined 
in his occupations, for the one will seldom fail to 
detect the errors of the other, and they are often 
of mutual assistance to him, the theory guiding 
him in practice, and practice perfecting the prin- 
ciples of the theory. 
a farm, diligence and intelligence are all in all; 
the one calls you to your work in season, and the 
other sets you about it in the right way. 

Never permit the duties of one season or por- 
tion of the year to run in and interfere with those 
of another, for the seasons are by no means too 
lengthy for the farmer to accomplish the work 
peculiar to each, It was truly said by Solomon, 
‘‘there is a time for every thing,” and in no em- 
ployment is this assertion oftener verified than in 
that of husbandry ; the cultivator of the earth has 
so many duties to perform, that this axiom by him 
should never be forgotten. In spring, are his pas- 
tures and mowing lands to be top-dressed, and his 
fences viewed and repaired where they are found 
to be deficient, and many other duties (peculiar to 
this season) to be attended to? His time is occu- 
pied by other matters belonging to the past season. 

‘There was a time for these things, but it passed, 
and the farmer has only to bewail his lack of dili- 
gence. Again, he has a piece of labor (no matter 
what) to perform, and without the benefit of ad- 
vice from others or personal experience, he under- 
takes it; it is finished, and there is either an error 
or slight in the manner of its execution. There 
was a proper and a profitable way by which he 
could have done it, but he was not aware of this 
himself, and he forgot that others might inform 
him, 

Upon diligence and intelligence, two ‘ pearls 
without price,” depend a farmer’s success in his 
avocation ; where they rule, you can find no bar- 
ren field, fallen fences, comfortless barn, or skele- 
ton stock, L. L. 


and distress. 





In the management, then, of 











MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Ar a special meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 

ticultural Society, held on Saturday, Dee. 22d, 

1832—William Hume Cowan, of Brookline, 
George C. Barrett, ** Boston, 
Joshua Crane, 6 

were admitted subscription members. 

Professor Tenore, directog of the botanic garden 
at Naples, and William Fox Strangways, Esq. 
British Secretary of Legation at the Court of Na- 
ples, were elected corresponding members, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be pre- 
sented to M. C. Perry, Esq. for his active services 
and kind attentions to the interests of this Society. 

Resolved, That the box of seeds now presented 
by M. C. Perry, Esq. to the Society, be confided 
to the care of Mr. David Haggerston. 

Resolved, That the letter from Messrs, Baumann 
& Brothers be published in the New England Far- 
mer, and that their catalogue of plants be referred 
to the standing committees on fruits and flowers, 
for the selection therefrom of such plants as may 
be desirable for the Society. 

Adjourned to Saturday, January 5, 1833. 


ee 





United States’ ship Concord, 
Portsmouth, N. H. Dec. 10th, 1832. 

S1r,—lI transmit to the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society a box and parcel entrusted to my 
charge by W. Fox Strangways, Esq. British Sec- 
retary of legation at the court of His Sicilian Ma- 
jesty, which were received by him from Professor 
Tenore, director of the Botanic Garden at Naples. 

You will please to observe by the copy of a 
note (herewith enclosed), addressed by Mr. Strang- 
ways to J. Nelson, Esq. U.S. Charge d’Affairs at 
Naples, that I am requested by Professor Tenore 
to bestow this collection of seeds and roots upon 
one of the public gardens in the United States. 
As I know of no public botanic gardens in our 
country, I feel myself at full liberty to gratify my 
own inclination in placing them at the disposal of 
the Society of which I have the honor to be a 
corresponding member. 

It may not be improper for me to express the 
opinion that both Mr. Strangways and Professor 
Tenore would be particularly gratified to become 
corresponding members of your society. They 
have the reputation of being distinguished botanists, 
and are gentlemen of the first respectability. 

[I am, sir, very respectfully, your most obedient 
servant, M. C. Perry. 


To the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Copy of a Note addressed ts» J. Nelson, Esq. by W. 
F. Strangways, British Secretary of Legation at 
Naples. 

S1r,—With this note I take the liberty of sending 
the box of seeds, &c. which Capt. Perry was so 
obliging as to promise to take to America. 

I find Professor Tenore has no regular corres- 
pondence with any scientific establishment in that 
country, but on my informing him that Capt. Perry 
was himself interested in botanical and horticultu- 
ral pursuits, &c. he begs leave to place it at Capt. 
P.’s disposal to be by him bestowed on any public 
garden he thinks proper, 

As he understands and reads English he would 
feel much gratified if this opportunity should 
prove a step to procuring him the correspondence 


There is a separate parcel containing catalogues 
of the botanic garden at Naples, and a list of the 
roots, seeds, &c. contained in the box. 

Signed, W. F. Straneways. 

To J. Nevson, Esq. 


FRUITS. 
Dec. 22, 1832. 

Presented by Mr. Ropert Mannie, of Salem, 
Apples—Carthouse or Gilpin of Cox, Moore’s 
Sweeting, Yellow Bellflower, Pickman’s Pippin, 
Black Apple, Winter Queen, Codlin, and a Seed- 
ling from the Siberian Crab about twice the size 
of the parent fruit and very fair. Pears—New- 
town Vergaloue, a very desirable fruit for cooking, 
and an abundant bearer. 

Per Order, E. Vosr. 
HORTICULTURAL PREMIUMS. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society on Fruits, on Satur. 
day the 22d December, 1832, the following Pre- 
miums were awarded. 

For the best foreign grapes, cultivated under 
glass—from a beautiful specimen of white grapes 
called ‘ Horatio,” to Mr. Jacob Tidd, of Rox- 
bury, 85. 

For the best foreign grapes of open culture— 
white chasselas, to Cheever Newhal!, Esq., Dor- 
chester, $5. 

For the best apples—to Enoch Bartlett, Esq., 
Roxbury, for a fine collection of fifteen varieties, &4. 

The fine specimens of apples presented by Mr. 
Johu Mackay, of Weston, were thought by the 
committee to be very nearly equal to those which 
obtained the premium. 

For the best strawberries, ‘* Downton,” to F. 
Vose, Dorchester, $2. 

For the best gooseberries, to Mr. Samuel Walker, 
of Roxbury, for five valuable varieties—Bank of 
England, Hopeley’s Globe, Green Gascoigne, Lan- 
caster Lad, and Milling’s Crown Bob, 82. 

For the best quinces, orange, to E. Vose, Dor- 
chester, $2. 

In consequence of the very unfavorable season 
for fruits, few specimens of pears, peaches, cher- 
ries, apricots, nectarines, or plums were presented, 
and none for which the committee thought them- 
selves justified in awarding a premium. 

Per order, I. Vos, Chairman. 


Mr. FessenpEN,—In the course of the past year, 
the committee on fruits, of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, by the request of its President, 
collected scions of fifty-one varieties of the choicest 
native fruits of this country, which they transmitted 
to the Messrs. Baumann, proprietors of the ancient 
and very celebrated nurseries, at Bollwiller in 
France ; it is gratifying to learn that notwithstand- 
ing the delays incident to the various tranship- 
ments to which they were subject, the scions 
reached their ultimate destination in good condi- 
tion. I enclose a translation of a letter received 
from those gentlemen acknowledging their receipt, 
for insertion in the Farmer. 





Very respectfully, E. Vose. 





Bollwiller, in the Department of the Up- 

per Rhine, France, Sept. 20, 1832. 
Sir,—With your respected letter of the 24th 
December of last year, you have done us the 
favor to direct to us a box of scions of your most 
celebrated kinds of fruit trees, which we have re- 
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ceived; and although rather late in the season, the 
scions were in so good a state of preservation, that 
with the care requisite in similar cases, we have 
heen enabled to reproduce them in our nurseries. 
We beg you, sir, to accept our grateful acknow- 
ledgments for your very acceptable offering. On 
the receipt of your esteemed favor, it was too late to 
propose to you any thing of the last season, neither 
could we speak to you of the extent of our collee- 
tions from the result of the operations of the next, 
until our general registry was complete. Since 
then the catalogue having been published, we 
hasten to recommend it to you, and we herewith 
enclose itto J.C. Barnet, Esq. Consul of the United 
States at Paris, to be forwarded to you the soonest 
possible. We beg you to receive and examine it, 
and if you observe in it any thing, which may be 
desirable to you, sir, have the goodness to honor 
us with your commands, and we will hasten to 
justify your kindness by proving to you that we 
are not insensible to it. 

Accept, in the meantime, the assurance of our 
desire to be of service to you in our country, and 
of the high consideration with which you have in- 
spired us. 

We have the honor to salute you with great 
respect, and are, sir, your most obedient servants, 

BauMANN Broruers, 


To H. A. S. Dearsorn, Esq. 
President of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, at Boston. 





From the Daily Albany Argus. 

A SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. NO. II. 

I PROMISED in my last to point out some of the 
branches of useful knowledge, that may be acquir- 
ed in an agricultural school, which are not attain- 
able, or but imperfectly so, either in our existing 
schools, or in the ordinary labors of a farm. 

As I have already remarked, our schools afford 
no practical, and our farms but very little, if any, 
scientific instruction in the business of farming. 
To obtain a good proficiency in either, it is neces- 
sary that they be blended together. The mind 
and the body are then striving to reciprocate the 
benefits and pleasures which each receives from 
the other. Theory and practice are necessary in 
the learned professions, to attain to eminence ; and 
they are not less beneficial when combined in the 
business of husbandry. 

A school which shall combine with a literary 
and scientific education, practical instructions in 
farming and gardening, will afford to the student 
the following, among other advantages, highly 
conducive to his future usefulness and prosperity 
as a farmer. 

He will acquire in Botany the names and rela- 
tions of plants,—a knowledge of the forms and 
functions of their respective organs—their habits 


and economical properties, and their mode of 


nourishment and propagation. 

Chemistry will enable him to ascertain the com- 
position and elements of the materials and substan- 
ces employed in his labors, of combining and sep- 
arating them, and of graduating his practice by 
their known properties, with economy of expense 
and certainty of result. 

Mechanical science will familiarize to his mind 
the principles upon which’ his machinery and 
implements are constructed, and upon which 
their relative value depends,—and will assist him 
to discover the cause of defects, and to supply 
suitable remedies. 

The study of the Animal Kingdom will make 





him acquainted with the anatomy of domestic 
animals, with their diseases and the modes of cure, 
—and with the principles of improving and esti- 
mating the relative profits of different breeds. 

He may learn the properties of earths and soils— 
their distinctive characters,—their uses in vegeta- 
tion, and the means of improving their quality ;— 
the theory of the operation of manures,—and the 
agency of heat, light, air, and water, in the process 
of vegetation, 

He may be instructed theoretically and prac- 
tically, in the very important business of keeping 
farm accounts ; by which the profit and loss in 
any particular branch of husbandry, or of any 
particular crop, is readily ascertained, and by 
which we can alone make of capital and labor 
the most profitable and judicious expenditure. 

A Garden, which should be attached to the in- 
stitution, should contain specimens of all hardy 
plants, which are useful in commerce or the arts, 
—which administer to our domestic comforts, or 
which are merely ornamental, This will aid in 
the study of botany, and serve to illustrate the 
character and relative value of species and varie- 
ties; and afford instructions in the propagation 
and culture of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. 

An experimental department will furnish im- 
portant data for future guidance. The profit and 
loss on different crops, and the adaptation of differ- 
ent soils to their growth, the economy and appli- 
cation of manures, the culture and management of 
farm crops, the utility of alternate husbandry, and 
the usefulness of new plants, would naturally be 
among the subjects of experiment ; and the result 
would not fail of being highly instructive. There is 
as much benefit in guarding against a bad practice, 
as in adopting a good one. ‘The one prevents loss, 
the other increases the profit. Comparisons, 
which the proverb says are ‘ odious,” are in 
husbandry the best test of whatever is excellent ; 
and they may be made in every product of the 
farm and garden, with manifest advantage. 

This school will afford, moreover, the best 
practical instruction in the various departments of 
rural labors; and what is of incalculable impor- 
tance, it will inculcate and tend to establish, in 
the student, habits of industry and frugality, (al- 
most synonymous with virtue,) of system and of 
usefulness ; and will tend to inculcate a taste for 
scientific and literary studies, in the hours of leisure 
which every employment gives, that never fails to 
promote the interests of humanity. 

I have thus enumerated some of the advantages 
which the proposed school will afford to the young 
generation of farmers, who are to become the fu- 
ture guardians of our liberties, and who are to 
give the impress to our public character, The 
benefits which promise to result to the communi- 
ty at large from such a school, by increasing the 
products of the soil, by multiplying the resources, 
and augmenting the revenues of the state, by giving 
a new impetus to commerce, manufactures, and 
the mechanic arts, and by raising the standard of 
of our moral and intellectual power will form the 
subject of further remark. B. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
TO DESTROY MICE, 
Middlesex, July 20, 1832. 
Mr. Goopsett—Take one ounce of Nux Vom- 
ica, bruise it in a mortar, pour on to it a quart of 
boiling water and let it stand from six to twelve 
hours, then pour into it a quart of wheat and let 


187 
it stand again from six to twelve hours, by which 
time the wheat will have swelled and absorbed 
nearly all the water, it may then be spread on the 
floor to drain and dry. If a larger quantity is re- 
quired, (observing the same proportion,) it may be 
increased to any extent desired. This wheat may 
then be scattered over the field, and put in the 
way of the mice, and in the woods if any harbor 
there. 

I know that this will destroy rats and squirrels, 
and I believe will be found equally effectual with 
Yours, &e. R. M. W. 


nice, 





From the New York Farmer. 
WASHINGTON CHESNUTS. 

Tue editor of the Washington Globe acknow- 
ledged the receipt of a beautiful young Chesnut 
tree the offspring of a Chesnut planted by the 
Father of his Country, from Maj. John Adium, 
who gives the following history of it, in a letter 
to the editor :-— 

“ T send you a Washington Chesnut Tree. The 
history of it is this: On the day that the late Johu 
Adams was inaugurated President of the United 
States, General Washington and Col. T. Pickering 
stood at his right hand; and when he finished 
delivering his inaugural speech, Gen. Washington 
and Col. Pickering (I was present at the time) 
went out, and I followed in their wake, as the 
crowd was very great. They walked down Ches- 
nut street, and I turned into 5th street, and at the 
corner of Market and 4th streets, I met the above 
named gentlemen buying chesnuts of an uncom- 
mon size from a foreigner. The General then 
rode out to Belmont, the seat of the Hon. Rich- 
ard Peters, and the General himself planted some 
of the nuts, one of which has become a large 
tree ; and from the produce of that tree the Judge 
cultivated numbers, two of which he sent to me 
at this place. They were one year old then; and 
one of them is now a large tree, and has borne 
nuts for several years; the other perished. So 
that the nut which produced the grand parent tree 
(if I may so call it) was planted by the Father of 
his Country ; and the nut which produced my 
tree, was planted by the Father of our Agricultu- 
ral Societies; and the nut which produced the 
tree I send you was planted by myself. Yours, 
respectfully, JOHN ADLUM. 
P.S. My Chesnut Tree was planted early in 
the year 1817.” 





Planting Chesnuts.—Ar ter the ground has been 
carefully loosened with the plough and harrow, 
lines are drawn six feet apart, in which holes 
about a foot in depth and in diameter are formed 
at the distance of four feet. A chesnut is placed 
in each corner of the holes, and covered with three 
inches of earth. If the soil has been thoroughly 
subdued, the nuts will spring and strike root with 
facility. Early in the second year, three of the 
young plants are removed from each hole, and. 
only the most thriving are left. The third or 
fourth year, when the branches begin to interfere 
with each other, every second tree is suppressed. 
To secure its success, the plantation should be 
begun in March or April, with nuts that have been 
kept in the cellar during the winter, in sand or veg- 
etable mould, and that have already begun to vegetate. 
—Michaur. 





Tre thrift of a saving man is regaler and 
certain, 
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From the American Farmer, 
EXPERIMENTS WITH CHINESE SILK WORMS. 
Philadelphia, July 20, 1832. 

Mr. Smiru.—Sir, Having seen an abstract 
published in the National Gazette, in the spring of 
1828, of an experiment, by Professor Giovanni 
Lavini, with Chinese Silkworms, the result of 
which induced me to believe that they might be a 
valuable acquisition to the United States, I re- 
solved to send fur some of their eggs, that [ migit 
put their merits to the test. The object of my 
wishes having been stated to a mercantile friend, 
he kindly sent my note to his correspondent in 
Canton, who promptly attended to it, and in the 
month of October, 1828, forwarded me_ several 
sheets of the desired eggs variously put up, nearly 
all of which arrived safely on the 4th of March, 
1829. ‘The eggs were said to be of the silkworms 
which produced the stuff called Conglee Canton, 
-Vo. 1 Silk. They were hatched for me by Messrs. 
Terhevens, of Philadelphia county, experienced 
silk culturists, with the utmost care, in a room 
containing their own stock, and the temperature 
of which was regulated by a thermometer day 
and night, so as to secure their gradual and simul- 
taneous maturation, a point by the way of great 
importance, and one of which we can never be 
certain of attaining, if we depend upon the heat of 
the atmosphere which often varies 30 degrees in 
the course of twenty-four hours. They were put 
to hatch on the 20th of April, and they all came 
out on the 27th and 28th of that month, just as 
the white mulberry leaves were beginning to burst. 
On the 18th of May, Messrs. 'T. brought them to 
the house I had prepared in the vicinity of Phil- 
adelphia for their reception, and they were placed 
on the shelves of the frames they were destined 
to occupy. One of these frames was ten feet, 
another fifteen feet long, and both four feet wide: 
a third frame consisted of seven shelves, each 
three feet four inches square, and when the worms 
were full grown they filled the whole of both sets 
of frames, the distance between the worms not 
being more than two inches, It might form a 
problem to calculate their number. When full 
grown they were about one inch, and one inch 
and a quarter long, and of the diameter of a stout 
quill. During eighteen days of the time of their 
feeding, the nights and mornings were so cold as 
to require the use of artificial heat, and during 
the whole of two cold rainy days, a little fire was 
kept up in a sheet iron stove, to prevent the 
worms being chilled, the checking of their feeding, 
and consequent useless increase of the duration of 
their existence. ‘The worms had thus every pos- 
sible chance of success, They commenced the 
formation of their cocoons on the Ist of June, and 
by the 8th all who spun their silky tombs had 
finished them. The color of these was brimstone, 
aud their size so small that twelve hundred were 
required to weigh a pound of twelve ounces. 
The worms gave infinitely more trouble in attend- 
ing them than the European species, for when 
they had attained their full maturity, and shewed 
by their transparent color that they had filled, 
their silk vessels with the material for the forma- 
tion of that article, instead of mounting the 
branches carefully placed along the frames, vast 
numbers laid down and evinced no disposition to 
spin. Being determined to go through with the 
experiments, I hired little boys to pick them up 
and place them on the bushes, and thus induced 
many thousands to form cocoons, which, like as 





many more, would otherwise have died. The size 
of the cocoons was, moreover, very diminutive, 
as may be judged, when it is known that instead 
of 1200 being required to weigh a pound, 150, 
208, 200, 340, 267, 271, 195, 306, 490, to 600 
cocoons of European and American fed worms 
balanced that weight.* The Chinese cocoons 
were further objectionable in being very deficient 
in compactness, and when an attempt to wind 
them off was made, the fibres broke after every 
third or fourth turn of the reel, thus causing a 
loss of time, much trouble and disappointment to 
the operator, Which are incompatible with either 
profit or pleasure. ‘The trifling wages paid to a 
Chinese workman, if employed by the day, or 
contentment on the part of the operative with a 
small reward for his labor, may compensate for 
these defects, but it is clear, that even with the 
low wages of an European workman, the Chinese 
worms will never be substituted for the common 
kinds. 
that of slaves in the United States, are totally in- 
compatible with the culture of these worms. 

With the view of ascertaining the result of at- 
tention to the Chinese worms, by others, I sent 
some thousands of the eggs to two experienced silk 
culturists in the South, on whose attention and 
accuracy I could depend ; and from them I learnt, 
Ist, that the worm weighed twelve grains and a 
half when ready to spin, and 2d, the cocoon 
nine grains when finished; 3d, that they lived 
twenty-eight days; 4th, that the moth or butterfly 
came out in seven days; 5th, that the worm was 
hatched in seven days after; 6th, that they pro- 
duced three crops. The first hatching was on the 
13th of April; the second, on the 7th of June; 
the third, on the 17th of July. 7th, a quarter of a 
pound of the cocoons (1720 grains) yielded three 
hundred and two grains of silk. 

My own stock, put in the hands of the person 
who had charge of my worms, also produced 
three crops of cocoons, and the moth from the 
last laid eggs, which hatched, but the cold 
weather (the man not using artificial heat) pre- 
vented the worms from finishing their course. 
The apparatus for feedinjz silkworms, makes all 
the difference between a labor and an amusement, 
and I therefore think it useful to state that two of 
the long frames mentioned above, were filled in 
with common house laths, or thin pine slats, 
nailed on: one of them having longer legs than 
the other, stood upon the frame of the latter. The 
third apparatus was upon the plan (but larger) of 
that described by Mr. Swayne in the 7th vol. of 
the Trans. Society of Arts, London, and figured 
in the 5th chapter of the Silk Manual. It answer- 
ed admirably, but as I had mine very neatly made 
and filled in by the tasteful basket-workers of 
Philadelphia county, it was more expensive than 
the others. It has, however, the merit of holding 
a vast many worms, of facilitating attention to 
them, and taking up little room, and will last a 
life time. It cost nine dollars. 

The paper that led me to the experiment with 


‘the Chinese worms, was the following: ‘ Supe- 


riority of Chinese Silkworms. By certain experi- 
ments made by the Prof. Giovanni Lavini, on one 
hundred and fifty grains of the seed of silkworms, 
of China, he found that ten thousand eggs weighed 
one hundred and fifty grains; 2d, that as well 
when just come to life, as in the first and second 


~~ * Silk Manual published by Congress, Chap. 13. 


The price of free labor, or the value of 


stages, the worms refused the leaves of the tartaric 
and papariferous mulberry, and died from starva 
tion; 3d, that notwithstanding by these experi- 
ments 80 great a quantity was lost, he obtained 
twenty-eight pounds of cocoons, white and com- 
pact; 4th, that two hundred and ten cocoons 
Jormed « pound in Piedmontese weight of eleven 
ounces to the pound, while of the cocoons of the 
common silkworms there were not required more 
than 96, 100, and 104. [!!!] From the other one 
hundred and fifty grains of seed in Turin, the 
quantity obtained was ten pounds of cocoons, and 
these spotted, incompact, but white ; it is thought, 
in the absence of the master, the worms had been 
fed with damp leaves. 

‘It results from these experiments, that not- 
withstanding all disadvantages, the Chinese worms 
ure a desirable object of cultivation ; that although 
their cocoons do not reach half the weight of com- 
mon silkworm cocoons, yet that their quantity and 
value are far superior: the care they require is 
the same, and the consumption of leaves nearly 
equal.” I conclude by obsevying, that the skein 
of silk reeled frem the Chinese silkworms, reared 
by my Southern friends, is s.uperlatively fime, and 
attracied the attention of an English silk manu- 
facturer, to whom I shewed. it, along with another 
skein from the cocoons of Genesee silkworms: but 
it was reeled with great waste. 


Accept my respects, James Mease. 





From the American Farmer. 
AMERICAN SILK. 

WE are indebted to J. S. Skinner, Esq. for the 
opportunity of examining some beautiful speci- 
mens of sewing silk, made in Wayne county, In- 
diana, and forwarded to Mr. 8. by D. C. Wallace, 
Esq. of Cincinnati. The specimens are a part of 
the parcel of silk to which a premium was award- 
ed by the Agricultural Society of Wayne county, 
in October last, and are decidedly the best we 
have seen of domestic manufacture. The reeling, 
twisting, coloring: and finish, are equal to the best 
foreign production. Indeed, we seldom meet with 
foreign silk, that will compare with these speci- 
mens, as to evenness and strength; and as to 
coloring, they are not often excelled. 

Mr. Wallace remarks in his letter to Mr. Skin- 
ner, that if filatures were established in the West- 
ern country the raising of silk would soon become 
one of the usual ernployments of the people. On 
this subject we have often expressed our views, 


‘land the more we have reflected on it the more 
| firmly are we convinced of their correctness: be- 


fore filatures can be erected there must be a suffi- 
ciency of the raw material to operate on ; as soon 
as there is a supply of cocoons, there will be fila- 
tures to wo¥k thein up. It cannot surely, be ex- 
pected that filatures will be erected before they 
have any thing to work upon! Who ever heard 
of a manufactory being established before the 
raw material was obtainable? Let the people 
of the West go to work and produce cocoons, and 
they will very soon find filatures enough to work 





them up. 





SPOILT WHEAT 
Many persons are aware of the deleterious effects 
of damaged wheat upon the human constitution 
when made into bread and eaten ; but it is not gen- 
erally known we believe, that it is equally inju- 
rious to horses. A gentleman of Putnam county 





informs us, that he lately lost four head of horses 
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in one day, from having eaten wheat partially 
damaged. ‘The wheat had laid in a pile in his 
barn floor where it got wet from a leakage in the 
roof, and had began to spoil. On making the dis- 
covery, our informant had the grain thrown out to 
his stock. His horses ate of it, and the consequence 
was as above stated. On opening their stomachs, a 
quantity of undigested wheat was found in each of 
them, and the coat of the stomach considerably in- 
flamed. They all died within four or five hours 
after eating the grain. Hogs ate of it without any 
visible bad effeet.—Southern Planter. 





From the Richmond Christian Sentinel. 
THE VIRGINIA FARMER. 

Tue following picture, though not a perfect 
one, may tend to show off the character of some 
of our young farmers. A young man of mode- 
rate circumstances, gets, what every good citizen 
ought to have, a wife. He inherits two or three 
hundred acres of land, or obtains as many by 
marriage. At first his prospects are dazzling— 
he lays his plans, and is vigorous in the execution 
of them, His mind may have turned upon emi- 
grating to the west, but his better half is averse 
io removing from the society of her friends and 
relatives, and he resolves in good earnest to set 
about what he calls the improvement of his farm. 
But gentle reader, perhaps you can easily divine 
what this improvement consists in. If you are at 
any loss to guess, then I must inform you. The 
young farmer first goes to work in enlarging and 
improving his dwelling and out-houses. Carpen- 
ters are set to work, all is bustle and business ; 
timber must be hauled, hewn and cut into plank, 
workmen must be fed, and paid too for their labor. 
During this time farming goes on slowly—the 
ditching is neglected, the fences are only patched 
to answer for the present; wheat is seeded late, 
and ploughed in carelessly ; manuring, if that is 
thought of, is deferred until a more convenient 
season ; there is little time for fallowing, and every 
thing is hurried over for the present—at the end 
of the year, (and who would doubt it) the crop is 
short ; and the farmer finds himself in debt in the 
bargain—but he calculates to do better the year 
following. Having now a comfortable house, it 
would be thought strange if he did not invite his 
friends to see him. He must necessarily take some 
part in the politics of the day, consequently attend 
courts and places of elections, his negroes mean- 
while study their own ease more than their mas- 
ter’s interest. The farmer finds every year his 
affairs getting worse, he discovers that his farm is 
poor, and that there are rich lands in the Western 
country—he is smitten deeper than ever with the 
desire of emigrating. After some preparation he 
mounts his horse, and off he goes, taking the usual 
route, through Buford’s Gap, along to Abingdon, 
and then to Nashville, and from thence perchance 
to Jackson’s purchase, then turning to the left to 
view the genial soil of Mississippi, where the cot- 
ton stalks grow to the height of ten feet or more. 
He concludes after purchasing a quarter section of 
good cotton Jand to return home. 

He returns, advertises, sells at a considerable 
sacrifice, his stock, crop, plantation utensils, and 
the plantation itself, upon a credit. At length his 
wagon and team are ready, and all start for the 
far west—this young farmer finds a home in the 
West, lives perhaps in a cabin of rude construction, 
has plain furniture and plain fare, with scarcely 
a0 acquaintance, much less a friend in the neigh- 


borhood—he applies himself to work from sheer 
necessity, because he has nothing else to amuse 
him, or attract his attention abroad. He has corn 
and cotton in abundance, but these do not afford 
the kind of happiness which renders life agreeable. 


Had he been contented with the same style of 


living in Virginia, and exercised the same atten- 
tion and industry, he would have made money as 
fast, or perhaps faster ; and would certainly have 
been happier, every man, woman and child of 
them. Mismanagement is, in many instances, the 
ground work of emigration. [am much mistaken 
if hundreds who remove to the west are not more 
discontented there than they ever were before. 
There is always some Utopia which is yet to be 
reached, where all the blessings of an earthly 
paradise are to be enjoyed—the restless Virginian 
thinks that it is in Kentucky, or Tennessee ; he 
gets there, and finds he has been mistaken, it is in 
Mississippi, Missouri, or Arkansas; but let him go 
to the utmost limits of population, and he will 
imagine it is still farther on west. 





From the Southern Planter. 
WOODS AND CHOLERA. 

Tue Danvers physicians, who visited New York 
to observe the cholera, remark that the disease 
begins in low, damp, foggy or filthy situations 
among the intemperate and the debauched, and 
that as the atmosphere becomes more filled with 
the choleric influence, it prostrates individuals of 
better habits, and visits higher and more healthy 
situations. ‘They think the progress of the disease 
in this country confirms the fact noticed by the 
French physicians in Russia—* that woods, and 
probably the fir tree [including doubtless the pine 
and resinous trees] more than any other, have the 
property of destroying or neutralizing that un- 
known cause which generates cholera. Very 
woody districts in Russia were entirely preserved 
from this destructive scourge. Kristosky Island, 
situated among the populous islands of St. Peters- 
burg, and containing three villages, was completely 
preserved from the disease although communi- 
vating daily with the city by a thousand barges. 
The island is low and dainp, but is covered with 
superb forests.” 





CURING THE AGUE. 

[We are told the following anecdote of Boer- 
haave’s practice.] ‘The physician who believes that 
mind and matter act in unison, will remember how 
that truly celebrated great man, on a certain occa- 
sion, cured the ague.—That complaint was very 
prevalent in his neighborhood, and he had treated 
it with indifferent success ; when his noble con- 
ceptions of the united agency of mind and matter 
suggested the following treatment. He desired 
about a dozen patients whose fit of the ague came 
on about the hour of the meridian, to come to him 
at ten o’clock.—They were shewn into the same 
room ; and after a little while were informed that 
the doctor was busy, and would wait upon them 
as soon as possible. At the time the attendant ad- 
dressed them he placed a number of irons in the 
fire, which he increased to considerable size. After 
the eleventh hour the servant again entered the 
room, apologized again for the doctor’s absence, 
and turned and paid great attention to the irons 
that were heating. One of the patients inquired 
the use of the irons and was informed that they 
were heating for the purpose of an operation on 





the patients who had the ague, This was soon 





whispered from the one to the other. The man 
had left the room, the doctor came not; and more 
and more were their attentions directed towards 
the now red-hot irons, 
had a strong base to play upon; the red-hot irons 
were for the use of the ague patients; every one 
felt the coming crisis of his own case. They 
looked ; they walked about the room; they were 
soon, every one of them, in a violent perspiration ; 
and the doctor came not till one o’clock, and the 
ague fit came not at all. To his inquiries he found 
all well; and the time had passed, and not one 
had upon him the symptoms of his complaint. 
And taking them into another room, one by one, 
with care, and caution, and some trifling medicine, 
he dismissed them, saying that he hoped they 
would not need recourse to any violent remedy. 
In truth, agitation had excited that apprehension 
which completely cured them of their disorder. Ib. 


Surmise and conjecture 





SPORTING ANECDOTE. 

“1 fact—As a respectable citizen of Heard 
county, a few days since, was engaged in remov- 
ing the rubbish from a piece of newly cleared 
ground, he discovered a hawk in close pursuit of 
a partridge ; the latter in the rapidity of his flight, 
in endeavoring to escape from the talons of the 
hawk, came suddenly and violently in contact with 
a sharp splinter of the limb of a tree which pierced 
him through the body. The hawk, with great 
rapidity closely pursuing his prey, likewise en- 
countered the same splinter, which he also run 
through his body, and thus clinched himself fast 
upon the partridge. In this manner they were 
both taken by my informant. Ib. 





-Vone of your * small Potatoes." —Wer have been 
presented with a Sweet Potato, raised by Mr. M. 
Chisholm, measuring fifteen inches and a half in 
circumference, and weighing four pounds and a 
half. He produced many others equally large. 
They grew on fresh ground, but without any extra 
cultivation. Ib. 





To the Editor of the Southern Planter. 
Heard C. H. Oct. 29th, 1832. 

Dear Sin—lI send you the following invaluable 
prescription for a cough. I have tried it success- 
fully in many instances and have never known it 
to fail effecting an entire cure in one single night. 

Take 2 table spoonsful of molasses, 

2 6s vinegar, 
2 tea spoonsful antimonial wine, 
40 drops laudanum. 

Mix them together and take six tea spoonsful on 
going to bed; if a cure is not effected the first 
night repeat the dose the succeeding night. 

If you think proper you may insert the above 
in the Southern Planter. The efficacy of the 
remedy can be attested by twenty members of the 
bar and many others on the circuit. A. B. 





American Nankeen.—A sample of this article 
has been shown us, made of the Nankeen colored 
cotton raised in Georgia on the estate of Senator 
Forsyth. It is sold at two dollars the piece, and 
is finer than the India Nankeen ordinarily worn— 
still finer samples are intended to be manufactured. 
It differs advantageously from the India, in the im- 
portant particular of not fading from wear—on the 
contrary, a sample was shown us, which had been 
in wear two years, and grown of a darker and 
richer color. It is made at Paterson, N. Y. 

Balt. Patriot. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC. 26, 1832. 





NOTICE. 

A spectaL meeting of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, will be held on Saturday, Janua- 
ry 5, 1833, by adjournment at the Hall of the 


Society. R. L. EMMONS, Sec’ry. 








SILK. 

We are happy to respond the sentiments con- 
tained in the following extracts from a letter to 
the editor of the New England Farmer, from Mr. 
Wm. Kennicx, of Newton, Mass. 

Dear Sir,—I forward a circular received 
from Westport, (near New Bedford,) from two 
respectable persons of the Society of Friends. I 
wish you could publish something to induce 
people to forward petitions, naming the nature of 
the bounties, which I suppose should be similar 


to those offered in Connecticut. Also, might it 


not be well to offer some bounty for every silk 
loom in actual operation. There is a silk weaver 
at Newton, at work at his loom. I believe one 
or more petitions will be got up here. Will you 
urge the people to send them in from all quarters, 
stating the bounties proposed, as named in this 


circular ? 

Dec, 21. 

CIRCULAR. 

A Petition will be proposed to the Legislature 
of this Commonwealth, at their next session, 
praying for a bounty to encourage the growth of 
the mulberry tree, and the culture of silk ; if your 
opinion coincides with ours that the business, if 
rightly managed, will, in process of time, be highly 
beneficial to this Commonwealth, and the more 
fully and extensively the business is commenced 
the greater will be the facilities especially amongst 
the middling and poorer classes of the industrious 
part of the community. 

We ask your assistance and co-operation in 
petitioning the Legislature with us (and if it is con- 
venient to attend before the committee that may 
be appointed to consider the subject) and make 
such statements as your better judgment shall 
dictate, or to communicate your ideas in writing 
to them. 

The State of Connecticut has taken the lead 
and set ours an example by granting a small 
bounty, and unless our Legislature do now grant 
some adequate encouragement Connecticut will 
induce some of our citizens to remove there to 
set up the business. We are aware that some 
may object because Agricultural Societies grant 
some bounties, but that is a very partial thing to 
encourage the business extensively; for but few 
can receive their bounties, and those generally of 
the most wealthy: and notwithstanding we be- 
lieve it might be made to produce a handsome 
profit to all those who will engage in it extensively, 
yet it necessarily requires labor, capital, and infor- 
mation in advance; land and trees must be pro- 
vided, which the middling and poor classes feel 
not so well able to do and support their families 

in the mean time. Therefore the aid of govern- 


ment for a number of years to set the business a 
going extensively is of the utmost importance. We 





would suggest the propriety and expediency of 
the Legislature granting a bounty of one cent for 
every white mulberry tree that any person or per- 
sons shall cause to be transplanted for standard 
trees where they will probably become thrifty, 
and three cents for the morus multicaulis kind 
transplanted as aforesaid in this Commonwealth, 
and four cents per pound for every pound of silk 
cocoons raised in this Commonwealth, and fifty 
cents per pound for every pound of reeled silk 
reeled in this Commonwealth, and one dollar for 
every silk reel on a new and improved plan, that 
shall be used in this Commonwealth, payable in 
one year after performing the aforesaid conditions, 
by the Treasurer of this Commonwealth in such 
way and manner as the Legislature shall direct. 
Finally, in this time of public excitement and 
party animosities about government, or rather 
men, and rivalship about almost every kind of 
business, let us unite in this in which there can 
be so little competition, for the more that each one 


-|does the more he benefits his neighbor and the 


public, and impoverishes none by raising mulber- 
ry trees, and converting the leaves into silk, and 
thereby promoting health, wealth, industry, and 
good morals, and a new resource to add to the 
revenue of the country, with as little risk as any 
agricultural business. Please to be so accommo- 
dating as to introduce this subject to your neigh- 
bors and townsmen, and invite them to be petition- 
ers with us. 

With respect, ABNER BROWNELL, 
JOHN MACOMBER. 
Westport, Nov. 1832. 





MORE REMARKS AND INQUIRIES ON SILK &c. 
A Lapy, who prohibits our making her name 


‘| public, after some inquiries relative to obtaining 


some of Mr. Derby’s Durham short horn cows, 
says, ** I regularly seek for more information on 
the silk culture, and wish much to obtain such 
knowledge of the improved method of accommo- 
dating the worms with mounting frames, instead 
of the old fashioned custom of oak branches. I 
began last summer the work of feeding the worms, 
and, aided by Mr. Cobb’s Manual, and the work 
of Dr. Pascalis, produced twelve bushels of 
cocoons. But after obtaining the reel from Mr. 
Cobb, was not able to find any one here to reel it, 
and have reason to fear have lost all the silk by 
not having it reeled in proper season. 

‘*T am so well convinced of the value of the 
mulberry tree that I have lately set out 3000 trees 
of three and four years old—part at regular dis- 
tances, and part thick in fences—being anxious to 
unprove the little spot of land about my house 
(22 acres) I have also set out 3600 of the best 
orchard trees of grafted fruit, and about two thou- 
sand grape vines of the best sort for wine, with a 
large portion of native or wild vines, to see what 
may be done with land well stocked, well planted, 
and well tilled. 

‘The plate of the mounting frame for the silk 
worms in Dr. Pascalis’ book is not such as an, 
common carpenter can make them by. If in Phil- 
adelphia, or elsewhere, you can obtain the best 
mode of superseding the branches of trees, which 
spoil the floss, and require much labor to pick, 








you will do the silk culturist an important ser- 
vice ; and during the season of leisure is the time 
for preparing for the next summer. I visited 
Mansfield, in July, when they were feeding the 
worms, with the hope of seeing the best improye- 
ments, but found the old way was still practised, 
I have no doubt that if there was an agent in this 
city, [New Haven] for the purchase of cocoons, or 
the silk reeled according to the improved reel, 
industrious classes 
But during the last 


many families among the 
would avail themselves of it. 
silk season I had many persons bring a few hun- 
dred, or a few pounds of unreeled silk to me to try 
to dispose of their labor, but 1 was unable to find a 
market here for my own; and for this cause, | 


‘| heard several-say that they would never have 


any thing more to do with silk. I am induced to 
name this circumstance to you, sir, in hopes that 
it may be in your power to remedy the evil and 
promote the cause. ‘There must be a market open 
for all produce at the place, for small farmers can- 
not afford to send it to a distance. 

* * * ” * * * 

** My natural love of rural occupations has in- 
duced me to build my cottage out of the city, 
where I prefer the hum of the bee to the rolling 
of wheels, and to converse with dame nature at 
early dawn, when her school room opens to give 


instruction to her children.” 


By the Editor. We are under great obligations 
to the lady who favored us with the above re- 
marks ; and should be happy if some friend to 
American industry, who has a practical as well as 
theoretical acquaintance with the manufacture 
of silk would oblige us with such directions as 
might meet the wishes of our correspondent. P. 
8. Du Ponceau, Esq., of Philadelphia, in a letter 
to Gen. Dearsorn, published in the New Eng- 
land Farmer, vol. ix. pp. 57, 58, says, ‘I have 
discovered that we have in this country, from 
England, France, Germany, and other places, 
manufacturers of silk of almost every description. 
We have silk throwsters, silk dyers, silk weavers, 
silk manufacturers, all but good reelers, without 
which the labor of the others must be at a stand. 
These then are all waiting for employment, some 
of them in very poor circumstances. All we 
want is the art of reeling and every thing else will 
follow. As to mulberry trees and silkworms, let 
but a good price be given for the cocoons, and 
they will be produced as if by magic. Every thing, 
as the silk brokers say, depends upon good reeling.” 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
BREAD. 

Most people are fond of bread mixed with milk, 
but many inhabitants of villages and cities are not 
able to procure it, not keeping cows, and the cost 
of milk by the quart being often too expensive to 
allow them the use of it. The following cheap 
substitute for milk, renders the bread such a 
perfect imitation, both in taste and tenderness, to 
the milk-mixed, that the nicest connoisseur would 
not detect the difference. The secret is simply 
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this: To good emptyings or yeast, and suflicient 
warm water to mix a batch of six or eight common 
sized loaves, add as much sweet hog’s lard asa 
table spoon will lift, or say three or four ounces, 
which must be intimately mixed, and well baked. 
The extra cost is not more than two cents; the 
bread keeps longer, is sweeter, without crust, and 
to our palate superior, when a little stale, to any 
kind we have ever eaten. 





From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
FORMATION OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

Ir is an opinion now entertained, almost uni- 
versally, by the most distinguished geologists, that 
the great mountain chains have been upraised 
from the bowels of the earth subsequently to the 
stratification and consolidation of the exterior crust. 
Now, if we admit this theory, it will follow as a 
natural consequence, that the melted matter, ex- 
truded by force, acting from below, would carry 
along with it the consolidated strata, which would 
thus obtain an inclined position, and form a cover- 
ing to the flanks of the new mountain. The na- 
ture of the strata which covers the side of a moun- 
tain chain, will therefore indicate the state of the 
surface at the epoch when the elevation took place ; 
and hence, since geologists are able to assign 
certain relations, in respect of age or priority of 
formation, among the different stratifications, we 
are enabled by the same means, to determine the 
relative ages of the mountains. But it is extremely 
remarkable that those chains which are covered 
by strata, or sedimental deposits, belonging to 
the same era of formation, are generally found to 
range in a direction parallel to the same great 
circle of the sphere ; and this relation between the 
direction of the mountain chains and the nature 
of their covering has been found to hold good in 
so many instances, that some geologists of distin- 
guished name do not hesitate to rank it among the 
principles of their science, and to regard the paral- 
lelism of different chains as a distinctive character 
of synchronous elevation. According tothis theory, 
which was first broached by Elic de Beaumont, 
and which Humboldt thinks the phenomena of the 
Asiatic continent tend to support, the four great 
parallel chains of Central Asia must have had a 
contemporaneous formation, while the transverse 
ranges of the Oural, the Bolor, the Ghauts of Mal- 
abar, and the Khing-khan, have been elevated at 
a subsequent and probably a very different epoch. 
In the present state of geological knowledge, the 
hypothesis of Beaumont cannot be admitted to rest 
on firm or tenable grounds; yet it cannot be dis- 
puted, that even in the position of the different 
mountain-chains, and witlrout any reference to the 
materials of which they are constituted, we have 

abundant evidence that the earth has only attained 
its present form through a succession of revolu- 
tions caused by the action of internal forces. 




















SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS. 

TRADERS inthe country, who may wish to keep an as- 
sortment of genuine Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they 
can be furnished at the New England Farmer office, Nos. 51 
& 52, North Market street, Boston, with boxes containing a 
pie nage assortment of the seeds mostly used in a kiteben 
garden, on as favorable terms as they can be procured in this 
country, neatly done up in small papers, at 6 cents each—war- 
ranted to be of the growth of 1832, and of the very first quality. 
ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDs will be added on the same 
terms, when ordered, as well as Pras, Beans, Earty and 
Sweer Corn, &c. of different sorts. 
_ I& The seeds vended at this establishment. are put up on an 
improved plan, each package being accompanied with short 
directions on its managements, and packed in the neatest style. 
7 = requested to call and examine for themselves. 

rc. 24, 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 

BY LILLY, WAIT & CO., THE EDINBURG! RE- 
VIEW, NO. CXL. Conrents—Art. I. Life of Sir Isaac 
Newton, II. 1. Gedichte; von Ludwig Uhland. Fiinfte ver- 
mehrte Auflage. 2. Reisebilder; von H. Heine. 2te Auflage. 
IH. On Political Economy, in Connexion with the Moral State, 
aud Moral Prospects of Society. IV. Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan, or the Central and Wester States of India. V. 
1. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mous on Steam-Carriages. 2. A Practical Treatise on Rail- 
roads and Interior Communication in General. 3. Observa- 
tions on Steam-Carriages on ‘Turnpike Roads. 4. Historical 
Account of Navigable Rivers, Canals, and Railways. 5. Map 
of the Inland Navigation Canals and Railroads, with the Situa- 
tions of the various Mineral Productions throughout Great Brit- 
am. VI. Arlington. VII. A Manual of the History of Philos- 
ophy. VIII 1. An Account of the most Important Public 
Records of Great Britain. IX. A Plan of Church Reform. X. 
1. The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, D. D., with a 
Preliminary View of the Papal System, and of the State of the 
Protestant Doctrine in Europe, to the Commencement of the 
Fourteenth Century, 2. The Life of Wiclif. XI. How will it 
work ! Or the probable Effects of the ‘ Act to Amend the Re- 
presentation of the People.’ dee 26 


NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 
COMPRISING their Architecture, Transformations, Senses, 
Food, Hahits—Collection, Preservation and Arrangement. 
With Engravings. In three volumes. Price $1 per oa. For 
sale by Geo. C. Barrett. dee 26 


SWEET HERBS, &c. 
FOR SALE, at the New England Seed Store, 52, North 
Market Street—The following Sweet Herbs, pulverized, and 
packed in tin cannisters for domestic use, viz: 
Sweet Marjorum, 374 cts—Thyme, 33 cts—Summer Savory, 
25 cts—Sage, 17 cts—per cannister. Also—Black Currant 
Wine for medicinal purposes, 75 cts per bottle. ‘Tomato Ket- 
chup, 374 ets per bottle. dec 26 


FARM FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE, in the town of Leominster, County of Worces- 
er, a very desirable farm, containing sixty acres of land, divided 
into mowing, tillage, pasturing, and wood land. It has on it a 
genteel dwelling-house, with commodious out-houses ; a barn, 
100 feet long by 30 feet wide, and a cider-mill—all of which 
are in excellent repair. There is on it a thriving young 
orchard of 500 WHITE MULBERRY TREES, of four years 
growth, also a few which are full grown; besides a large 
variety of apple, pear, cherry, peach and _ plum-trees, 
strawberries and other fruits. As the present owner is about 
leaving this part of the country, it will be sold a bargain. 
If application is made in a mouth or two, the farming tools, 
ote and household furniture may be had with it. An excel- 
lent opportunity is now offered, in the purchase of this farm, to 
any one disposed to rear silk-worms. For terms, apply at No. 
21 Central Wharf, Boston; or on the premises to George W 
Abbot. 
Leominster, 12th December, 1832. 


NUTTALL’S ORNITHOLOGY. 
JUST received by Geo. C. Barrett, No. 51 and 52, North 
Market Street, Boston :-— 
A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States, and of 
Canada. By Thomas Nuttall, A. M., F. L.S.; with 53 en- 
gravings. Price $3, 50 Dec. 12. 
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LEAD. 

SHEET Lead, of all dimensions ; Pig Lead; Lead Pipe 
of all sizes ; Copper and Cast Iron Pumps, constantly for sale 
by ALBERT FEARING & CO. No. 1, City Whart. 

Boston, Oct. 16th, 1832. uf 


GRAPE VINES, SCIONS, &c. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS can furnish any number of 
Grape VINEs at the following rates, varying according to 
size, &e. 

Isabella; $15 to $25 per 100. 

Catawba; $18 to $30 per 100. 

Alexander; $15 to $25 per 100. 

Also, Winne, Scuppernong, Bland, York Lisbon, York Ma- 
deira, Garber’s large Fox, Norton’s Virginia, Elsingburgh, Elk- 
ton, Herbemont’s olsina, Cooper’s Wine, and other native 
grapes, at low rates, by the 100 or 1000. 

Scions of Isabella, Catawba and Alexander, at $20 per 1000 ; 
and of other kinds at reasonable rates. 

Any number of the Morus multicaulis will be contracted for, 
from one to fifteen thousand, or any less number. The trees 
are of various sizes, and the prices will be in proportion and 
much below former rates. dec 18 


FRUIT TREES. 
ORDERS for Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Honeysuckles, &c. from Winship, Kenriek, Prince, Buel & 
Wilson, and other respectable Nurseries, received by the sub- 


scriber, and executed at Nursery prices. 
GEO. C. BARRETT, 


New England Farmer Office. 








dee 5 





FOR SALE, at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few Barrels 
very superior EASTPORT POTATOES. dee 2 









































PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
FROM TO 
APPLES, russetts, barrel | 200, 2 95 
baldwins, ” 200) 2 50 
BrEAans, white, . bushel 150; 1 62 
BEEF, mess, ’ barrel | 10 0|) 10 50 
prime,. . . os 6 2%) 6 37 
ee “ 7D) 8 00 
BuTTeER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound 14 15 
CHEESE, new milk, . oe a “ 6 8 
fourmeal,. .... . “ 3 5 
skimmed milk, . . . 6 3 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . “ 38 48 
southern, geese, . , " 
Fax, American,. . .... , 9 12 
FLAXSEED,. : bushel 12 ks 
FLour, Gennessee,. . . . . | barrel 6 87; 700 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ 6 50} 6 7 
Baltimore, wharf, . . . “ 6 SO} 6 62 
“ AfoumnGme,. . st as 6 75} 7 00 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 88 0 
southern yellow, . “ 86 88 
Rye, Be gia cle tee de 85 90 
re “ 80 8&5 
Tee a, at at ee ad Ww 47 
Hay, . ewt. 62 70 
Honry, . — gallon 5D 52 
Hops, Ist quality, : “ewt 23 00) 25 00 
Larp, Boston, ist sort, pound 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . , “ y 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, . . . 21 22 
” upper, side 3 00 
Dry Hide, wie pound 18 20 
“4 upper, side 250) 270 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 28 30 
Baltimore, sole, “ 25 6 
BONG ends did ete cask 1 00) 1 08 
PLASTER Panis retails at ton 3 00) 3 2% 
Potators, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel | 17 50) 18 00 
Navy, Mess, . e+ “ 12 50} 13 00 
Bone, middlings, . . . . “ none 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . : bushel | 2 50) 3 00 
Red Top, northern, . “ | 125) 130 
Red Clover, northern, pound IL 
‘ southern, s 4 9, It 
TALLow, ee rere ewt | 10 00) 11 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, pound 5O 55 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, “ 0) 65 
Merino, #ths washed, . . a 4 42) 45 
Merino, halfblood, . . . “ 38 40 
Merino, quarter, , “ | 35! 38 
Native washed, . . . . “ 32) 33 
‘i Pulled superfine, . “ 52 55 
5 | Ist Lambs, 4 42 45 
SSsoq  « ge « | gl 33 
6 213d“ —— as | 27 28 
7. Ist Spinning, . 7S As 40 
Southern pulled wool is generally | 
5 ets. less per Ib. i i 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, | pound 94 10 
a ee a. | o 9 
rome, washes, ...%.%.s5]/ * | 6 if 
POULTRY, . + « « ee 9 12 
Butter, keg and tub, \ = 18 23 
lump, best, . & 25 28 
Ec6s, . nee | dozen 26 30 
PoTATOES, common, - bushel 35 40 
CipER, (according to quality,) | barrel | 2 00| 3 00 
a 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dec. 24, 1832. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 540 Beef Catile, 110 Stores, 1807 
Sheep, and 450 Swine. A few hundred Sheep, and 55 Swine, 
have been before reported. 

Pricrs. Beef Cattle—No particular variation from last 
week. We noticed 3 or 4 fine cattle taken at a fraction more 
than $6. We quote extra at $5 a 5,75; prime at $4,739 a 
5; good at $4,2% a 4,75. 

Barreliing Cattle—Mess at $4; No. 1 at $3,25 a 3,75; 
No. 2 at $3,00. 

Stores.—Two years old, at $10,00 a 17,00; yearlings $7,00. 
a 12,00 

Sheep —We noticed sales of but a few lots, viz. $1,42, 
81,67, ,75, 1,92, and 2,17. 

Swine.—Considerable business has been done, and the 
market appears to be well supplied. We noticed one lot taken 
at 4c. more than half sows; one lot at 44, half barrows ; one 
lot, more than two-thirds barrows, at 4 5-8¢.; at retail 44e. for 
sows, and 54 for barrows. 
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MISCELLANY. _ 





CHRISTMAS. 
Let ev’ry voice an anthem raise, 
And every tongue be heard in praise, 
Upon this happy morn ;— 
Each tear of sadness chase away, 
With smiles of gladness greet the day 
Our Saviour Christ was born. 


Spread the glad tidings o’er the earth, 
Speak of the Mediator’s birth 
In ev’ry clime and tongue ! 
Could nobler theme our minds employ 
Than that which filled the heav’ns with joy, 
And hosts seraphic sung. 


Commission’d by the Power on high, 
Celestial heralds left the sky 

A Saviour to proclaim ; 
In robes of light they took their way, 
On pinions radiant as the day 

The bless’d harbingers came.— 


Night’s sable veil hung o’er the earth, 
No sound of labor or of mirth 

On Judah’s plains arose ; 
The flocks in peaceful clusters fed, 
Or rested on their verdant bed 

In undisturbed repose. 


“In mstic row the Shepherds sat,” 
And passed their time in sober chat, 
Well suited to the hour; 
Their thoughts beyond this sphere did rove, 
They gaz’d upon the worlds above 
And own’d their Maker’s power. 


Pale grew each feature as they gaz’d, 

In trembling fear they stood amaz’d, 
When on the earth there beam’d 

A ray of pure resplendent light, 

A ray of glory, dazzling bright, 


From Heaven’s high court it stream’d : 


From Heaven’s high court the heralds came 
A Prince and Saviour to proclaim. 
In music’s sweetest voice 
An Angel first the silence broke, 
An Angel tongue to man thus spoke, 
“ Fear not, let all rejoice.” 


“ Fear not, I bring unto the earth 
“ Glad tidings of a Saviour’s birth 
“ At Bethlehem this day : 
“You'll find the babe in humble shed, 
“ Within a manger is the bed 
“ Where Christ the Lord doth lay.” 


The Angel ceas’d, th’ attending throng 
Raised their glad voices in a song 
Of gratitude and praise 4 
In chorus full the notes were given, 
The blissful concord rose to heaven 
And reached the Throne of Grace. 


“ Glory to God,” the Seraphs sung, 
“Glory to God,” in echoes rung 
Throughout Judea’s plains. 
The air such music to retain, 
Repeated o’er and o’er again 
The heav’nly warbled strains. 


Celestial strains,—such ne’er were known 
Until the angelic host came down, 
With joyful tidings fraught. 
Blest were their ears who heard the sound, 
Blest were their eyes when they had found 
The Saviour whom they sought. 
Glory to God, th’ Eternal One, 
Praise and Thanksgiving to the Son, 
Our Maker and our Lord, 
This day the chains of Death were riven, 
This day the promis’d boon was given, 
And fallen man restor’d, 


THE LION AND THE BEAR. 

Tue New Orleans Emporium of the 23d ult. 
has this article :—We were yesterday informed 
that on Tuesday last a bear was taken to the 
Menagerie now exhibiting in this city, and let 
down into the cage of an African Lion, twenty- 
four years of age, with the belief that it would be 
immediately torn to pieces. Many people as- 
sembled under the awning which encompasses 
the exhibition to witness the scene, but all were 
disappointed and struck with astonishment, for 
although the Bear, as soon as he reached the bot- 
tom of the cage, placed himself in a fighting posi- 
tion and once or twice flew at the Lion, with the 
apparent intention to commence the battle, the 
Lion did not attempt to injure it, but on the con- 
trary, after some time elapsed, placed his paw on 
the Bear’s head as if to express his pity for its 
helpless situation, and evinced every disposition to 
to cultivate friendship. 

Having heard and read much of the Lion’s 
nobleness of disposition, and understanding that 
the Bear was still in the cage, prompted by curios- 
ity, we visited the menagerie this morning and 
actually saw them together. The Manager of the 
Lion tells us that since the Bear has been put into 
the cage no person has dared to approach it, and 
that the Lion has not slept for three hours, but 
continues constantly awake to guard his weaker 
companion from danger. The Lion, says the 
manager, suflers the Bear to eat of whatever is 
thrown into the cage until he has enough, but will 
scarcely touch food himself. 

During the time that we remained, the Lion 
once or twice walked to the end of the cage op- 


posite to that where the Bear was lying, and some | 


person motioned his hand towards the Bear, but 
as the Lion saw it he sprang to the Bear and kept 
his head resting over it for some time: he is so 
fatigued himself with watching, that as soon as he 
lies down he falls asleep, but awakens again at the 
first noise that is made and springs to the object 
of his care. 

This seems to us astounding indeed, and will no 
doubt attract the notice of naturalists. 





NEW-BRUNSWICK. 

Tere were on Wednesday last sixteen square- 
rigged vessels loading at the ship harbor near the 
mouth of Magaguadavic River, whose cargoes 
would average 600 tons each. 





Timely Repartee. A soldier of Marshal Saxe’s 
army being discovered in a theft, was condemned 
to be hung. What he had stolen might be worth 
about 5s. The Marshal meeting him as he was 
led to execution, said to him, ‘* What a miserable 
fool you were to risk your life for 5s!” “* Gener- 
al,” replied the soldier, ‘*I have risked it every 
day for five-pence.” This repartee saved his life. 





Natural History. The December number of the 
Naturalist has just been published, and contains, 
says the Daily Advertiser, among other interesting 
matter, a copious abstract of the lectures recently 
delivered by Dr. Spurzheim. The enterprising 
editor of this useful periodical, Mr. D. J. Brown, 
has just departed for the West India Islands, and 
the Southern Shores of the United States, for the 
purpose of making scientific observations and col- 
lecting specimens in the various departments of 
Natural History. It is pleasant to know that he 
has been enabled thus to pursue his important ob- 
jects, through the encouragement of many of our 





citizens, who have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to augment their cabinets, by securing his 
services in their behalf.—Christian Register. 





A late London paper has the following— The 
habits of life acquired by the ex-King of Spain, 
during his long residence in America, have unfit- 
ted him for the late hours of our fashionable circles 
in London. <A proof of this was given a few 
evenings ago, when a few loiterers still left in town 
were invited to meet his ex-Majesty at the house 
of a certain Countess. The company assembled 
at half past ten o’clock, and found that half an 
hour before that period his ex-Majesty had retired, 
leaving his fair hostess to describe, instead of ex- 
hibiting the Lion, she had promised her visitors.” 





Human society resembles an arch of stone ; all 
would fall if one did not support the other. 











BREMEN GEESE. 

JOHN PERRY has for sale on his farm at Sherburne, twen- 
ty-six superior Bremen Geese, of pure blood. Also, a few 
hundred White Mulberry trees, four years old. 

For information please apply to Mr. Hollis, Quincy Market, 
or to the subscriber on his farm. JOHN PERRY, 


Nov. 





FRESH WHITE MULBERRY SEED. 
JUST received, at GEO. C. BARRETI’S SEED 
STORE, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street— 
A supply of fresh and genuine Wuirrt Munnerny Seep, 
warranted the growth of the present season, from one of the 


largest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Connecticut. Short 
directions for its culture accompany the sced. dec 5 





THE PLANTER’S GUIDE. 

JUST published, and for sale by Geo. C. BARRETT, at the 
New England Farmer Office, —the Planter’s Guide ; or, a Prac- 
tical Essay on the best method of Giving Immediate Effect to 
Wood,by the removal of Large Trees and Underwood ; being 
an attempt to place the Art, and that of General Arboriculture 
on fixed and Phytological principles ; interspersed with obser- 
vations on General Planting, and the improvement of real land- 
seape. Originally intended for the climate of Scotland. By 
Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. LL. D. F. R. 8. E. ete. Price §3. 





SPECTACLES. 
A GOOD assortment of StLvER SPECTACLES constantly 
on hand and for sale at fair prices by Wittiam M. Wessoy, 
at No. 105, Washington Street. 4t dec 18 





WANTS A SITUATION, 
AN experienced GARDENER, capable of taking charge of 
a Greenhouse, and willing to do any work relating to a Garden. 
Good recommendations will be produced. Apply at this office. 
dec 18 eowOw 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER’S ALMANAC, 
JUST published, the New England Farmer’s Almanac of 
1833, by T. G. FessENDEN, editor of the New England Far- 
mer—containing the usual variety of an almanac, aud several 
articles on agriculture, by the editor and others. Price 50 
cents per dozen. Nov. 7 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduc- 
tion of fifty cents. 
{> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
AGENTS. 

New York—G. Tuorsurs & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—W™a. THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 

*hiladelphia—D, & C. LANDRETH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—I. 1. Hrrcucocx, Publisher of American Farmer. 
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Flushing, N. ¥—Wn. Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gar. 
Middlebury, Vt-—WiGutT Cuapman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goopvwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfield. Ms.—E. Epwarps, Merchant. 
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